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THE IDEAL OR THE IpoL, WuHicn STANDS 
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First?—‘“‘The idea creates the organization, 
and then the organization destroys the idea.” 
This has been the observed tendency,—the 
stifting of the life in the body built for its 
exaltation; the suppression of the spirit in 
the letter framed for its expression; means 
turned into ends and their ends forgotten; a 
high and pure ideal about which an organiza- 
tion gathered to perpetuate it, gradually be- 


“The Basis of Silence.” cs 


We are pleased, not that our language was 
susceptible of criticism, but that it has drawn 
forth the instruction contained in the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Dear Friend:—I notice that in THe FRIEND, 
No. 8 of current volume, objection is made to 
the use of the phrase ‘‘ basis df silence’’ as 
applied to Friends’ meetings. 

Is it not true that inward silence or a ceas- 
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the people, we will accommodate them with 
something else. Let the Society go forward!’’ 

Such is the forwardness, and such are the 
perversions that come to pass by nct keeping 
first things first. As soon as the means de- 


wa boomerang or into their hearts as a mel- 
praccording to the impatience or the grace 
oftheir own spirits. We cannot wipe off with 
arod the blemishes which we habitually lay 
onchildren with our tongues. We ought to ex- 


suming too much. Meetings ought to be held 
in dependence on that Spirit, but are we justi- 
fied in proclaiming to the world that they ac- 
tually are so? 

But if 1 understand the phrase “‘ basis of 
silence ” aright, it is an effort of language to 
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International Arbitration and the Lake Mohonk 
Conferences. 


The Lake Mohonk Conferences are among 
the most widely known and influential of the 
many powerful agencies now striving for the 
universal recognition and adoption of arbitra- 
tion, us the only proper means for settling in- 
ternational differences, which cannot be dis- 
posed of by negotiations or otherwise, without 
resort to war. In the early summer of each 
year from two to three hundred active workers 
and leading representatives of the best and 
most intelligent American citizenship are as- 
sembled for conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
The invitations are issued by Albert K. Smiley, 
the proprietor of that popular resort, and 
those who can accept, are entertained as his 
special guests. They include judges of the 
highest State and National courts, diplomats, 
congressmen, government officials members of 
The Hague Court, educators, lawyers, editors, 
clergymen, and delegates from business asso- 
ciations. 

In 1902 a committee was appointed to make 
a special presentation of the subject of Inter- 
national Arbitration to the leading business or- 
ganizations of the United States. Favorable en- 
dorsements of the circular have been received 
from eighty prominent organizations in leading 
cities of thirty-two States and territories. It 
was so generally approved, and its results 
were so encouraging, that the committee was 
able to report three years later that enough 
had already been done ‘‘to show that there is 
no longer any room for doubt in regard to 
the ability and readiness of American business 
men to realize that the general adoption of 
International Arbitration is as essential for 
the protection and promotion of their material 
interests, as it is for the moral and spiritual 
advancement of the whole human race.” At 
the Conference of 1905 the committee was en- 
larged and directed to continue and extend 
its work, and this paper is issued in accord- 
ance with the direction then given. 

The delegates from the business organiza- 
tions represented in the Conference of 1905, 
united in the adoption of resolutions which 
were in part as follows: 

‘‘The business men and representatives of 
business organizations in attendance at the 
Eleventh Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Abitration recognizing the su- 
preme importance to the business community 
of adopting the enlightened principles of ar- 
bitration as a method of peaceful adjustment 
of international disputes, recommend that the 
various business organizations throughout the 
United States take action to secure this ra- 
tional method of adjustment. 

‘*‘Nothing to-day is of greater importance in 
its bearing upon the general welfare than the 
movement for the peaceful adjustment of in- 
ternational differences with the resultant better 
relations and better conditions of mankind. 
The success of modern commercial enterprise 
depends largely upon stable conditions, which 
can best be secured by maintaining peaceful 
relations among the nations of the earth; and 
to this end no greater security is offered than 
by the universal adoption of international ar- 
bitration. 

“This meeting of business men, therefore, 


and to all the commercial bodies of the United 
States, the following: 

‘*First—The endorsement of the wisdom of 
the establishment at The Hague of the per- 
manent court for the pacific settlement of all 
international disputes that may be submitted 
to it. 

‘*Second—The appointment of committees 
within the respective commercial bodies (where 
that has not already been done), for the ad- 
vocacy of the principles of international ar- 
bitration. 

‘‘Third—The education of general public 
sentiment so as to secure the adoption by the 
United States of arbitration treaties with other 
nations.’’ 

It is not likely to be very long before the 
problem of negotiating and ratifying arbitra- 
tion treaties will again be considered at Wash- 
ington, and while there has been during the 
last few years in this and other countries a 
rapid growtb of public sentiment in favor of 
arbitration, there is still urgent need for a 
further increase of that sentiment, and for 
the adoption of methods by which it can be 
given adequate expression, and the effective 
and decisive influence to which it is entitled 
in national affairs. There are no other organ- 
izations which can supply these needs as fully 
and as easily as the bodies representing the 
great business interests, and it is with entire 
confidence in their ability to achieve the grand 
and beneficent results, which could follow their 
success, that the committee of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference renews its earnest appeal for 
immediate action on the lines suggested in 
the concluding paragraphs of this circular. 

CHARLES RICHARDSON, Chairman. 


WHY BUSINESS MEN SHOULD PROMOTE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION. 

First—Because the industrial, financial and 
commercial interests of all nations, and of all 
sellers, buyers and producers, are now so closely 
interwoven, and the prosperity of each is so 
dependent on the prosperity and on the pro- 
ducing or purchasing power of others, that 
the loss or injury of one must necessarily be- 
come to some extent the loss or injury of all. 

Second—Because peace and good will be- 
tween the nations are essential for the pros- 
perity of all, and war is as certain to result 
in disturbance and disaster for business inter- 
ests as it is in suffering and death for the sol- 
diers who face the horrors of the battlefield. 
Even the fear of war is sometimes sufficient 
to check the wheels of industry and commerce, 
to turn confidence into panic, and to increase 
greatly the risks and losses as well as the taxes 
and expenses of business men. 

Third-—Because there are times when In- 
ternational Arbitration is the only means by 
which war can be avoided without submission 
to injustice or dishonor. 

Fourth—Because International Arbitration 
is a proved success and not a mere theory or 
experiment. As one of the many evidences 
of this it may be stated that in the last century 
nearly two hundred cases submitted by thirty- 
seven nations were settled by arbitration or 
joint high commissions, and sixty-three of 
these cases were submitted during the last 
decade. Since 1898 twenty-six nations, rep- 
resenting more than five-sixths of the territory 


recommends to their respective organizations | and population of the globe, have united in 


establishing at The Hague a permanent court 
for the pacific settlement of all internationg 
disputes that may be submitted to it. 

Fifth—Because experience has shown that 
arbitration is not only a practically infallibl 
means for preventing a war, but that it is al» 
so effective in removing the desire for wa 
and promoting friendship, that there is no neg 
for any form of coercion to enforce the dp 
cision. This is the natural result of a fq} 
presentation of both sides of the case, th 
carefully considered opinion of disintereste 
arbitrators, the modifying effect of time m 
human passions, and the knowledge that ther 
can be no suspicion of weakness or timidity 
in accepting an adverse decision. 

Sixth—Because business men can do mon 
than any others to convince the people that 
war should be classed with theduel and th 
old “‘ trial by battel” as something too absurd, 
too wicked and too horrible to be tolerated; 
and that arbitration should be regarded byall 
men and all governments as a matter of courm 
in every dispute that cannot be settled ly 
friendly neyotiations. 

Seventh —Because if it should ever be pop 
sible to lighten the burdens of Industry am 
Commerce by checking the increase or secur 
ing a reduction in the great armies and navies 
of the world, it will only be when there shal 
have been such a general development of pub 
lic opinion in favor of International Arbitm 
tion as a substitute for war, that it will haw 
become the settled policy of all the leading 
nations. 


HOW BUSINESS MEN CAN PROMOTE INTERNE 
TIONAL ARBITRATION. 

First—By making use of favorable oppo 
tunities to discuss its advantages with othen, 
and especially with editors, officials and ma 
of influence in public affairs. 

Second—By having copies of this circula 
sent to all the members of their business # 
sociations with, if practicable, an official nok 
or endorsement recommending its careful cm 
sideration. 

Third—By having in each business associe 
tion a standing committee authorized to & 
dorse and advocate International Arbitration 
on all suitable occasions, and to urge a ref 
erence to The Hague Court, of every dispute 
that cannot be settled by diplomatic methods 

Fourth—By providing that the addresses 
such committees shall be sent to the Secretary 
of the Lake Mohonk Conference on Interm 
tional Arbitration, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., # 
that he can from time to time submit for thet 
consideration such cases as may seem to Gal 
for special action. 


You never get to the end of Christ’s worts 
There is something in them always behini 
They pass into proverbs, they pass into law, 
they pass into doctrines, they pass into cons 
lations; but they never pass away and, after 
the use that is made uf them, they are stillm 
exhausted.—Dean Stanley. 


There is a prayer of simple act 
That from the tongue the readiest slips, 
Which springs spontaneous from the heart 
And breaks in blessing on the lips— 
Bless you! 
—B. P. Shillaber. 
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Abigail Pyle. 

Baitor of The Friend :—Since the Anecdotes of 
former Friends were published in THE FRIEND 
containing the account of the sudden death of 
Abigail Pyle, a great aunt of mine, I have re- 
gived from a Friend in Chester County the 
mclosed piece of poetry, found among some 
ad papers of her grandmother’s, and written 
shout the time of the accident; which, I thought, 
night be of interest to some. 

J. R. E. 

A few lines occasioned by the decease of 
ny endeared Friend, Abigail Pyle, who de- 
parted this life the seventh of Eleventh Month, 
1800. She was instantly killed by being struck 
on the head by the windlass at the well. 

Her life and conversation being an example 
of plainness and honesty, is worthy to be re- 
membered. Her sudden and unexpected change 
from life and blooming health to the narrow 
enclosure of the silent grave, is cause of se- 
rious reflection to every considerate mind, and 
plainly shows the necessity of setting our house 
in order. 


What tongue can tell or pen relate, 

The sad remembrance of her cruel fate? 

What heart unmoved could view the awful scene 
And feel no touch of tenderness within? 

Badeared maid, how wast thou snatched away! 

The summons came, no longer could’st thou stay. 
0h, gone forever, from all human sight, 

Yea, gone, I hope, to realms of pure delight, 

Where souls unspotted sing eternal songs, 

fo Him to whom all holy praise belongs. 

May this, dear maid, thy happy portion be, 

Then none on earth is half so blest as thee. 

No joys on earth can equal those in Heaven, 

Nor all the crowns that could to man be given 

(Can be compared to those Celestial thrones, 

Those songs of praise that flow from angels’ tongues. 
Behold, how suddenly, endeared maid, 

In those damp walls thy precious body’s laid. 
Precious indeed, and may her memory live 

And loudly preach to those who do survive. 
Aworthy pattern, oh, may all take heed, 

Thou'st left behind for all thy friends to read. 

0h much beloved, oh much lamented friend, 

What shall I say? When shall my mourning end? 
How like a flower before the scythe thou fell, 

And in thy bloom bade all the world farewell. 

To greater joys I trust thy soul is fled, 

And lives forever though thy body’s dead. 

The young, the old; the noble and the grand, 

Must fall before time's unrelenting hand. 

The young and strong, and in the height of bloom, 
Must all submit when the dread summons come. 
To give account how we the time have spent, 

That boundless Goodness unto us hath lent. 

Then let us all unceasing watch and pray, 

To be prepared in his the Saviour’s way, 

That leads to life, that leads to endless peace, 
That joins us all to Christ, in whom all sorrows 


cease. 
Composed by Martha Larkin. 
ConcorD, Pa., 1800. 


They call me strong because I toil from early morn 
till late, 
Well knowing there be no smile to meet me at the 


They call me strong because I hide an inward pain 
with jest, 

And drive away the care that comes unbidden to 
my breast. 


Perhaps ’t is strength—God knowest best; He sent 
the care to me, 
And his— not mine—the strength that keeps 
through my Gethsemane! 
—Anon. 


THE FRIEND. 


American Friends in the Time of the 
Revolution. 


(Continued from page 82.) 


During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the numbers added to the Society, on 
the ground of convincement, were cheering; 
so that in 1788 the Epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting announced to their brethren in Eng- 
land, ‘‘In most of our Monthly Meetings, divers 
sober minded persons have on their application 
been admitted to membership.” This condition 
of things lasted for several years, and it would 
appear that the Society attained its maximum 
strength, so far as numbers are concerned, 
about the beginning or early years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
which for many years included four Monthly 
Meetings, was in 1786 divided, and Abington 
was set up, and by the year 1800 embraced at 
least ten Monthly Meetings. In the Quarterly 
Meeting of Chester, the increase was yet more 
apparent. It had been divided into Concord 
and Western, and from the latter, in 1800, 
Caln was set off. The Meetings west of the 
Susquehanna River had also increased rapidly, 
and the Monthly Meetings of Warrington, 
Hopewell and Fairfax were in 1775 erected 
into a Quarterly Meeting, and eight years later 
this was divided into two Quarterly Meetings; 
and in 1789 these two Quarters were trans- 
ferred to Maryland Yearly Meeting, which 
then included all the Meetings west of the 
Susquehanna River, and in the western part of 
Maryland and Virginia. By these changes, 
together with the great movement westward, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was somewhat 
reduced in numbers, though still large, and by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century had 
probably thirty thousand members, of whom 
about five thousand were in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

The greater expansion of the American Re- 
public was made possible by the organization 
of the Northwest Territory, which began im- 
mediately after the close of the Revolution, 
and was perfected in the ordinance of 1787. 
Thus were laid the foundations of what is to 
us the Middle West, and the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan have 
resulted. The feature of vital importance to 
the Society we are studying, was, that under 
this ordinance neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, was to be allowed 
in any of this territory, and with a legal guar- 
antee in this organic law of this Territory, it 
became a fit home for men who found them- 
selves driven to migration by unpleasant sar- 
roundings. Population began to flow into the 
country at once. The first permanent settle- 
ment was at Marietta, Ohio, in 1788, and by 
census returns of 1800 the Territory had fifty 
thousand two hundred and forty inhabitants, 
of which Ohio had forty-five thousand; and the 
greater part of these had come on horseback 
with pack-horses, for there were no roads. 
‘‘There has since been a complete reversal of 
the relations between roads and migration; 
then roads followed settlements, now they 
precede settlements. Women and boys over 
twelve years carried guns for protection, but 
whether this was a custom of the Quakers, 
we are not informed’’ (Southern Quakers.) 
When wagons and carts came into use a little 
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later, it was necessary to double and treble 
the teams in crossing the mountains; a man 
was put at each wheel to push, from two to 
four behind for the same purpose, and two to 
check. These vehicles were usually covered 
with muslin or linen, some had no paint, some 
were pitched over with tar instead, while the 
horses were hitched to them with husk collars 
and rawhide traces. The movers took with 
them cooking utensils, bedding and provisions, 
travelled in the day and camped out at night. 
The migrations which prior to 1785 had been 
confined to a few movings, mostly southward 
from New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, now became a westward movement, and 
soon reached large proportions. 

As early as 1776 Warrington and Fairfax 
Quarterly Meetings reported to the Yearly 
Meeting to which these Friends belonged, that 
eighteen families of their members were then 
residing west of the Alleghenies, about Red- 
stone, Uniontown and Brownsville, in South- 
western Pennsylvania. A committee from 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting visited them in 
1780, and reported that there were more than 
one hundred and fifty persons there. Friends 
who settled in this section, left their certifi- 
cates at first with Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
until meetings were established. Westland 
Meeting was set up in 1782, and Westland 
Monthly Meeting was established in 1785, and 
Thomas Scattergood in 1787 mentioned four 
Particular; there was a rapid increase, for 
Martha Routh mentioned eight Particular 
Meetings and two Monthly Meetings in 1795. 
The first certificate to Westland was probably 
for John Smith, from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
dated Sixth Month 24th, 1785. 

An important question to emigrants from 
the Southern States to the West, was the 
choice of a route, of which there were several. 
One was by what is known as the Kanawha 
road. This leads through a rough, mountain- 
ous country for most of the way. Crossing 
Dan River it led by Patrick Courthouse, Va., 
to Marberry’s Gap, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, thence across Clinch Mountain by way 
of Pack’s Ferry on New River, thence over 
White Oak Mountain to the falls of the Kana- 
wha, and down that river to the Ohio, crossing 
at Gallipolis. 

Another route was known as the Kentucky 
road. By this road the traveler crossed the 
Blue Ridge at Ward’s Gap, crossing New 
River near Wythe Court House, Va., thence 
by way of Abington, through Cumberland Gap 
ani through Kentucky to Cincinnati. 

A third route was by way of Poplar Camp 
and Flour Gap, through Brownville and Lex- 
ington, Ky., across the Ohio at Cincinnati or 
Madison. 

The fourth was known as the Magdee route, 
and lay over the Virginia turnpike, which had 
been built from Richmond to the Ohio at the 
mouth of the Kanawha. This was the most 
favorite route from 1810 until railroads came. 

Emigrants naturally chose the most access- 
ible and direct route in their movements, and 
it is to be noted that most of the certificates to 
Westland and Redstone, came from Virginia 
meetings. The migrations of Carolina Friends 
to this part of the West were few, until after 
the establishment of meetings in Uhio. 

After 1785 certificates from Virginia Monthly 
Meeting to Westland and Redstone became 
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jectionable, by singing them, or by accom-| too young to be serious, for the Lord loveth| tion of state unity, is naturally causing fresh a 
panying them with music, as though the Di-|an early sacrifice. He says: ‘Take my yoke|interest to be taken in matters relating to at no 
vine Being could be pleased by the melody of | upon you, for it is easy and my burden is light.’” | those two countries and to Scandinavia gen a 4 
the voice, or of musical instruments. This is} You will find ‘‘ His ways are ways of pleas- erally. In 1881, the writer received two Ne 
not that singing of which the Apostle speaks | antness and all his paths are peace.’’ Wel letters from Rasmus B. Anderson (now def... 
as being ‘ with the Spirit and with the under-| must be humble. ’Tis the humble He teacheth | ceased) a professor of Scandinavian languages invent 
standing also,’ or as ‘ singing and making mel- | of his ways, and the meek He guideth in the] in the University of Wisconsin, and author of One 
ody in the heart to the Lord.’ path of true judgment. ‘‘Norse Mythology, ’’ ‘‘ America not Discovered am 
“* The influence of sweet sounds on thesenses} ‘‘ We have nothing to exalt us poor crea- by Columbus,’’ and other works. The following | 
is very captivating; and hence, where vocal | tures, but all to humble. I love to see young | may be of interest, more especially to Friends; ow : 
or instrumental music is introduced as a part | Friends dressed plain, neat and simple. Don’t ‘‘My father was a Quaker in Norway, and St 
of worship, whether in public meetings or so-| think that a gay dress can give happiness. | organized the first party of emigrants from sedi 
cial gatherings, they may so act on the feel-| Oh no, no, no, no, it never can. I well re-| that country in America. He came in 183% |. = 
ings, as to deceive into a belief that that sol- | member the peace and comfort I have experi- Upon his death my mother joined the Lutherm dane 
emn act has been performed, when the prepa-| enced. It is beyond utterance, for giving up| church, and we, the children, were accord | N 
ration of the heart, which alone can qualify | little things in dress which I had before thought | ingly baptized. . . . You are rightia ‘a I 
for it, has been unfelt and perhaps unthought| no harm.’’ She desired us not to be ashamed] regard to the Icelanders and proper names bedi 
of. The words employed are often expressive | to appear singular in the eyes of the world, | If you were in Iceland you would be called 
of states or feelings which those uttering them | but to attend to the still, small voice, which simply Josiah; your social position would make ell 
have not at the time, and perhaps may never | would guide us, even in the smallest actions| no difference. In addressing a stranger, they ) 
have experienced ; and thus, while professing | of our lives. ‘‘ Sacrifice and burnt offerings say ‘you,’ &c. When they address a person | 
to offer worship to Him who searcheth the | thou dost not require, but a broken and con-| with whom they are well acquainted, they say Div 
heart, they are saying that which, as respects | trite spirit. Ob, God, thou wilt not despise!” ‘thou,’ &c. Several efforts have been made a 
themselves, is not true. ; She expressed a belief that the time was| jin Iceland to introduce lst, 2nd, 3rd, &c., day, eg 
‘* We would extend a caution to all our dear] not far distant when it would be seen, that} but they have all been failures; the days are The 
Friends against this dangerous snare, and en- | she, through the mercy of her dear Redeemer, : 





still generally named after our ancestral dr the S: 
vinities. With you, I am thoroughly opposed ‘ 
to war, and should like to see the end of all 
armies and military equipments.’’ The matter 
of the resort to arbitration as an established 
principle in the adjustment of all future dis- 
putes between the two countries; also, the 
demolishing of certain forts near the boun- 
daries separating them, are now being spec- 


ially debated. 
J. W. L. 


It is the part of wisdom for every denomi- 
nation to train its young people to its own 
ways of thinking and operation, and to give 
them the tone and character that will make 
them true to its origin and history and most 
serviceable in perpetuating and developing it 
from time to time.—LHachange. 





courage them to renewed faithfulness in main- 
taining the testimony of Truth against it.’’ 

The same sentiments are expressed in an 
Epistle of the Yearly Meeting to Friends in 
1876, as follows: 

‘* While believing that there is a making 
melody in the heart, and a singing thus with 
the Spirit and with the understanding, we can- 
not approve or give countenance to the intro- 
duction of singing or music into our meetings 
for worship. As Friends cannot adopt a form 
of words prepared beforehand and committed 
to memory, to be recited in meeting as an act 
of worship, so we believe such productions 
cannot be rendered less objectionable by sing- 
ing them; while by acting on the natural senses 
and feelings, vocal or instrumental music may 
deceive into the supposition that the solemn 
act of worship nas been performed, when the 
right preparation of the heart therefor has 
been unfelt. The practice is one which, withthe 
exception of a very few instances occurring 
among the early converts in its infancy, Friends 
as a Society have discarded ever since their 
rise, though within a short time attempts have 
been made to introduce it in some meetings.”’ 


had been of use to individuals; and oh, how 
she loved to praise Him, and while life re- 
mained she could not cease to do it. ‘‘ The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Oh! it is the prayer of my soul that the 
number of his followers may be increased, even 
as the stars of heaven, or the sand on the sea- 
shore. Do not neglect to thank Him for the 
least of all his mercies. Don’t we feel grate- 
ful to our friends for their kindness to us? 
and how much more should we thank Him from 
whom we have received so much. I delight 
in contemplating his goodness, and my only 
pleasure is to do his will manifested unto me. 
We have enough to do to bear the pains of the 
body, without having those of a wounded con- 
science. I have no tie on earth, nothing to 
keep me here, nor would I exchange my situa- 
tion for all the world were it in my power. I 
know I could be raised from this bed, and had 
I my life to live over again, it would be a dif- 
ferent one, but if it is consistent with the will 
of the Almighty I should be taken, I only wait 
his own time and feel an happy assurance of 
an entrance within the pearl] gates. 

“Oh! that I may meet you all. It delights 




























‘* LET us be reverent, let us be humble, let 
us be of good cheer. There is reason for ow 
faith; there is reason in our faith.’’ 


Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought— 
Light other lamps while yet thy light is beaming, 
The time is short. 















—Anon. 
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Why I Ought Not to Keep “Christmas.” 


BY JOHN BELLOWS. 








Because, while an occasional cessation from 
york isa healthful change for body and mind, 
wd the periodical meeting together of fami- 
jes and friends from a distance is a privilege 
to be valued, yet the appropriation of this 
particular season to these purposes, helps, as 
well as does the religious observances of it, to 
perpetuate one of those superstitions which 
hinder men from coming to the true knowledge 
of God. 

When Jesus Christ, who was the Son of God, 
had finished the work for which he came into 
this world as the Son of Man, he left to his 
faithful followers no ritual, or book of rules, 
for the ohservance of either days or cere- 
monies similar to those of the Judaism in 
which they had been trained; because all these 
wtward things had been ordained to prefigure, 
wder the inward Divine teaching, the coming 
and kingdom of Christ; they were to give a 
partial knowledge of that which was perfect; 
and now, that which was perfect being come 
their purpose was accomplished, and they 
vere done away with. | 

Nor did Christ leave it to his disciples to 
invent for themselves any system based upon 
their remembrance of what they had heard 
from his own lips outwardly: but he referred 
them to One sure and infallible guide, for 
wery thought and word and deed, who would 
ke with them in every place, and for all time: 
vhich was his own Holy Spirit revealed im- 
mediately to their spirits. Man, created 
originally in the likeness of God, received and 
retained that likeness by partaking of the Di- 
vine Nature, in continual communion of spirit 
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tit | vith Him. Losing this communion by diso- 
ia bedience, he fell from this state; and it was 
ake the purpose of Christ’s coming on earth, out- 





vardly, and it is his purpose in enlightening 
wery man on earth, inwardly, to redeem him 
from his fall by a new creation back into the 
Divine likeness, and so to restore him to the 
perpetual partaking of that which is the alone 
bly communion: communion with God. 

The one and only guide, therefore, to which 

the Saviour referred his followers was the 
Spirit of truth: ‘‘Howbeit when he, the Spirit 
oftruth, is come, he will guide you into all 
trath.”’ 
_To be guided into all truth, is to be guided 
into the realty of all that was figured by the 
hw of Moses, and of all that the prophets 
ladforeseen. It is the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Almighty: ‘‘I will dwell in them and 
valk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
thall be my people.’”” It was this that was 
thown to Joel, when he prophesied with regard 
® the last period, or final Divine dispensa- 
lon on earth, ‘‘And it shall come to pass 
iterward that I will pour out my spirit upon 
ill flesh.”’ And it was on the occasion of a 
powerful manifestation of this that the Apostle 
ter said, eighteen hundred years ago, that 
these ‘‘last days’’ foretold by Joel had then 
ileady begun: that is, the period in which 
Weare now living. 

Here then is the foundation stone upon 
hich all the prophets built: and it was upon 
this foundation stone, of the Immediate reve- 
ation of God to the soul, that Christ declared 
Would build his church. 
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Peter, by the inward light of the Spirit of | men have multiplied inventions for climbing 


truth, had perceived the Divine Nature of|up to the knowledge of God by other ways 
Jesus Christ; and under the sense of this he | than through Christ, the door. P 

testified ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Every device for kindling in the human 
living God.’’ With the fresh feeling of this} mind reflections or imaginations about the 
revelation resting on the spirit of Peter, his | things of God, instead of waiting for Him to 
Master, reminding him of his own surname, | reveal them to us by his Spirit, is such an 
[Peter means ‘‘Rock’’] said, ‘‘Blessed art| invention of man’s wisdom and everything 
thou Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood hath | that springs from man’s wisdom ip relation to 
not revealed this unto thee, but my Father| the knowledge of God leads away from the 
which is in Heaven. And I say also unto thee | truth. ‘‘There is no other division or heresy 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will | in the world,” says the martyr William Tyndale, 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall|the translator of the New Testament —‘‘no 
not prevail against it.” other division or heresy in the world save 


Aud so, in giving to his church the Spirit | man’s wisdom, and when man’s foolish wisdom 


of truth, inwardly revealed to the soul of each | interpreteth the Scripture.” Of man’s wis- 
of its members, as its alone guide into all'dom have sprung pictures and candles, and 
truth, Jesus Christ built it, and still builds it, | bells, and music, and incense, to satiate the 
upon a rock which can never be shaken. lust of the eye and the lust of the ear, and to 


And as all the men of God, before the com- | kindle the imagination into creating likenesses 


ing of Christ built upon this rock, so has every | of any state the soul may pass through in the 
man of God built since. Paul became an| pathway of life: false repentance: false Senti- 
apostle after the others, and after the cruci- ; ment of every kind, to deceive the heart by a 
fixion and ascension of Christ, was not taught | multitude of vanities which keep the inward 
his ministry by those who were ministers be-| eye from regarding that light which would 
fore him, or by tradition, or by any book, or | lead out of darkness, and the inward ear from 
study. ‘‘The gospel which was preached of | distinguishing that voice which would lead 


me is not after man. For I neither received | into all truth. f 
it of man, nor was I taught it, but by the When the Reformation dawned some of the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ grosser of these inventions were cast aside; 
And as Paul preached by revelation, his} but many more have been retained. Among 
preaching brought his hearers to the same | these is the observing of ‘‘days and months 
Divine power—the Spirit of truth, revealed | and times and years,” as more holy than other 
in their own hearts: their faith standing not | seasons, or more calculated by their associa- 
in the wisdom of man, as it must have done| tions, to bring the mind into serious reflec- 
had he spoken by his own natural wisdom | tion. But serious reflection of our own arous- 
(which he refrained from doing)—but, ‘‘in|ing is but a fruit of the natural mind; no 
the power of God.”’ matter upon what object it may be engaged; 
Yet it was possible, then, as it is now, to| and can never help forward the work of a new 
begin by hearing and obeying the voice of the | creation in the soul. We cannot, by searching 
Spirit, and afterwards to cease doing this, and | find out God; but by waiting upon Him in 
substitute for it some outward observance, or | silence of spirit we permit Him to show us our 
service, as a ‘‘means of grace’’—keeping up | state, and to manifest his will concerning us 
a form of godliness, but denying its power: | in that state; whichis a far other matter from 
because, to forsake, in any measure, the lead-| thinking our own thoughts. The one is the 
ing of the Spirit of Truth, is just in so far to | reception of fire from heaven upon our sacri- 
forsake the only possible source of power. fice; the other, kindling sparks of our own 
Thus fell many of the early Christians and | that we may feel the warmth of a false com- 
Churches. Such a fallen Church were the} fort: though we are solemnly assured that as 
Galatians, when Paul wrote his warning to| the result of it we shall “‘lie down in sorrow.” 
them, of their folly in seeking spiritual aid in| If then they were “foolish Galatians’’ who 
such things as the keeping of days and times. | thought to carry on a work begun in the Spirit, 
‘Ye observe days and months, and times, and| by going back to the observance of days 
years. Iam afraid of you lest I have bestowed | which under the Jewish law had really been of 
upon you labour in vain.’’ Divine appointment, though for a passing pur- 
“‘Of such a ‘falling away’ the same apostle | pose, what are we, if we imagine we can profit 
warned the Thessalonians that it would become | by keeping up a day never even hinted at in 
general in the Christian Church; and that the | such a connection by any one of the disciples 
mystery of iniquity which thus set aside the | of Christ; or by their Master whose name it 
true spiritual leadership had ‘‘already” begun | is imagined is honoured by coupling it with 
to work. A time was coming when men would| that of an idolatrous service, in the word 
not endure sound doctrine, —the doctrine that | ‘“Christ-mass.”’ u 
the Spirit of Truth is the guide into all truth} There are but two sources from which any 
—and forsaking this one Great Teacher, they | religious act or observance can take its rise: 
would heap to themselves teachers, having | the teaching of the Spirit; and, man’s wisdom, 
itching ears. And as we now live in the last | which is idolatry. No one who really desires 
days, when every one who will may build upon| to know the truth can fail to discover from 
the one foundation, by being taught of the| which of these sources has arisen a ‘‘mass’’ 
Lord, through His Spirit, we also live in the | in honor of Jesus Christ; and, as we have no 
days foretold by Paul, of the general falling | right to invent for ourselves any mode of hon- 
away of the Christian Church from this rock | oring Christ other than such as he himself 
against which even the gates of hell cannot | appoint for us, neither have we any right 
prevail. In the night of darkness that has! tacitly to countenance, or to connive at, other 
covered Christendom during the centuries} men’s inventions for the likeend. = 
since the mystery of iniquity began its work, While, therefore, a day is nothing in itself, 
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and the publisher for the labor and expense of pro- 
ducing it. Asa matter of fact, there is almost 
no market for such books in this country. The 
reading of one-half of the American population 
consists of ephemeral novels and newspapers. The 
reading of the other half consists of the nickel 
magazines and “scare heads.” 

The bearing of this fact upon the future of 
American morality may not be obvious, but it is 
real and direct. If a people has no intellectual 
resources, what is to become of it when it gets 
rich and commands leisure? How will it kill time? 
History has given us the answer to this question 
over and over again. It will do the sort of things 
that the luxurious, licentious Romans did, and that 
the intellectual, artistic Greeks did not. It will 
consume its substance and its manhood in material, 
enervating pleasure, not in creative activity. 


South AFRICAN SLAVERY. — Canadians who 
thought they were fighting for or contributing 
toward the preservation of British authority in 
South Africa cannot avoid a feeling of chagrin and 
disappointment at the results of our rule in the 
Transvaal. The Chinese immigration, which the 
Boers would never tolerate, has made the Transvaal 
a disgrace among the nations. There are now 
about 50,000 of these helpless people forced to 
work under conditions of virtual slavery. They 
are kept within compounds where they are guarded 
night and day. If anyone attempts to escape he 
is a target for the riflemen on sentry duty. For 
coming late to work or for any other infraction of 
the rules these coolies are flogged. A recent out- 
cry against this barbarity has been raised in Bri- 
tain by returning tourists, and the result has been 
the substitution of even more inhuman methods of 
torture. They are exposed naked in the compounds 
- tied to stakes, suspended by the wrists or other- 
wise tortured, their punishment often entailing re- 
moval to the hospital. 

These people were enticed to the Transvaal by 
crafty agents of their own race and country, op- 
erating on behalf of the mineowners. They made 
bargains which they were too ignorant and simple 
to understand, and the result is a condition of vir- 
tual slavery which is likely to endure for years 
and which will result in impaired health for those 
who survive. Some who have succeeded in escap- 
ing have been committing crimes and outrages 
among the farm-houses. Unprotected houses have 
been looted, and where resistance has been encoun- 
tered considerable boldness has been displayed. 
Two wounded Chinamen have been arrested, their 
condition being regarded as evidence of participa- 
tion in a night attack on a farm-house. The gen- 
eral disarming of the farmers as a result of the 
recent war makes them easy victims of the Chinese 
outlaws, and the regulations regarding arms may 
be relaxed in certain quarters. The conduct of 
the escaped Chinamen will lessen local sympathy 
for those still in the compounds, and may weaken 
such efforts as have been organized to secure their 
release. This degradation of human beings to a 
condition of slavery should not be tolerated. What- 
ever faults may have grown up under the Boer 
Government, and whatever corruption and officious- 
ness may have developed, there was too much hu- 
manity in the rough burghers to tolerate such a 
condition as now exists. If this is necessary to 
the payment of dividends it is better for South 
Africa and for the empire at large that the divi- 
dends be relinquished.— Manitoba Paper. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTep STATES.—Four persons engaged in the meat 
packing business in Chicago were lately charged with 
unlawfully combining and agreeing to solicit rebates from 
certain railroad companies contrary to law, and upon 
pleading guilty were fined the aggregate sum of $25,000. 
The attempt to secure rebates from transportation com- 
panies had previously been decided by the Supreme Court 
in the Beef Trust injunction case as an unlawful re- 
straint of trade by obtaining preferential rates for the 
transportation of their goods from common carriers, who 
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are expected to treat all alike. Other similar cases are 
being prosecuted by Government officials. 

Testimony has recently been given in a case involving 
the New York Life Insurance Co., that large sums of 
money were given by it to a political party for “cam- 
paign purposes.” Similar gifts by other large corpora- 
tions are known to have been made. These practices 
have become so flagrant that it is stated that President 
Roosevelt proposes to call the attention of Congress to 
the need of efficient legislation to lessen it. 

It is announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad has be- 
gun the construction of sixty miles of pipe line along its 
main line to provide water for its locomotives. Eighty- 
four thousand tons of cast-iron pipe, ranging from eight 
to sixteen inches in diameter were ordered, and deliveries 
are now being made. 

It is the first railroad in the country to attempt to 
provide its own water supply. Reservoirs will be built 
at important stations, and a large amount of water stored 
for emergency use. 

Efforts to lessen the spread of the San José scale have 
been planned by the State Department of Agriculture at 
Harrisburg. Acting under a law passed by the last 
Legislature, a score of expert orchardists will be em- 
ployed. They will receive a course of special training at 
State College next month and will later be sent into the 
field. Orchards in sixty of the sixty-seven counties sur- 
fer from the scale. 

According to the report of Pension Commissioner War- 
ner, the pension roll reached the maximum number in its 
history on First Mo. 21st last, the number being 1,004,- 
196. Inthe Fifth Month it had declined to less than 
one million. 

The total amount disbursed for pensions for the fiscal 
year was $141,142,861. 

The total amount of money paid for pensions since the 
foundation of the Government is $3,320,860,022, and of 
this amount $3,144,395,405 has been paid on account of 
the Civil War. 

It is announced that Henry Joralemon, of Orange, N. J., 
has after many months of experimenting produced a 
plant which he says will produce fresh strawberries each 
month in the year. It has been propagated from a hardy 
strawborry plant found in the cold country about 2000 
miles north of Seattle. 

It is stated that large deposits of pitch-blende the 
mineral from which radium is extracted have been found 
in San Miguel and La Plata counties in Colorado. A ton 
and a half of this mineral will yield, it is said, three 
grains of radium, the price of which is now at the rate 
of $3,000,000 an ounce. One of these deposits is esti- 
mated to contain over 2,000,000 tons of ore. 

A despatch from Kansas says, that the corn crop in 
that State will amount to 270,000,000 bushels, the great- 
est crop in value ever raised in that State. 

FOREIGN.~ The Russian and Japanese squadrons met 
in Koruiloff Bay on the 16th and the admirals arranged 
the terms of the naval armistice. 

The conference which lasted five hours, determined on 
the zones in which ships of the two nations are free to 
circulate, and other questions relating to the movements 
of vessels of the two nations. 

The commissioners appointed by Sweden and Norway 
respectively have agreed upon terms by which a peaceful 
separation of the two countries it is hoped, will be 
effected. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says: The Tsar will take 
the initiative in convoking the second peace conference 
at The Hague. 

It is authoritatively stated that the Russian Govern- 
ment proposes to address the foreign Powers immediately, 
with a view to the holding of the second conference. 

It is known that President Roosevelt is anxious that 
such a conference should be called, but he is of the 
opinion that the first steps in this direction should be 
taken by the Emperor of Russia. 

In order to carry out repressive measures against the 
Finns, several thousand troops it is reported have lately 
been sent by the Czar into Finland, in the belief that 
it is on the eve of an insurrection. 

According to reports from Baku, the seat of the Rus- 
sian petroleum trade, over 1,000 persons have been killed 
and several thousand have been wounded, almost exclusi- 
vely Tartars, Armenians and Persians. There are nearly 
100,000 workless fugitives. Almost the whole oil in- 
dustry is ruined, involving serious consequence to the 
trade and commerce of the whole country and a loss of 
about $100,000,000 annually in State revenue from excise. 

A preliminary peace agreement between Tartars and 
Armenians has lately been signed. 

It is announced that a new variety of sweet potato 
having great economic value has been acclimated in the 
experimental gardens of Bordeaux. The leaves of the 
plant can be used as a substitute for spinach, and the 
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tubers, containing a higher percentage of sugar thay 
beets, are fine flavored and make exceptionally good food 
for live stock. 

In noticing the recent death of Dr. Thomas Barnard 
of London, widely known for his successful labors 
destitute orpban children in that city, it is stated thg 
sixty thousand waifs have been rescued, trained and stay. 
ted in honorable life through his instrumentality, and of 
these 16,000 have found their way to Canada and othe 
English colonies as immigrants. Nearly all of them ay 
doing well, the percentage of failure being very small, 

Farther slight shocks of earthquakes and violent stormy 
extending over the whole of the Calabria, have added & 
the distress of the stricken population of that region, 

A recent dispatch says: A gradual clearance of th 
buildings ruined by the recent earthquakes shows that th 
number of persons perished was greater than given in th 
first estimates. Large numbers of bodies are being dip 
covered daily. 

The universal peace congress began its sessions js 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 19th inst. with 340 delegates 
in attendance from various countries. A resolution was 
favorably considered favoring the foundation of an inter. 
national organization with endowments from commercial 
men in various countries for the furthering of a worl 
wide peace propaganda. 

It is stated that students of the University of 
eche, have discovered that the language of the Indians of 
Campeche and the Turkish language are almost identical, 
Turks coming directly from their country to Mexico find 
no difficulty in making their wants known to the Indians of 
Campeche, and within a few weeks they are able to tak 
the language of the Indians fluently. Ethnologists of 
Mexico City have decided to attempt to establish the rele 
tion between the Indians of Campeche and the Turks, 
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NOTICES. 


A woman Friend of middle age who has had hospitd 
training as a nurse, desires engagement in or near Phile 
delphia in that capacity, or as caretaker of an invalid,@ 
as companion to an aged female. Reference, the Eprm 


Young Friends, who may desire home accommodation 
within the city of Philadelphia, are invited to inspect th 
Friends’ City Home, No. 1623 Summer Street. Comme 
nications should be addressed to Mary E. Wildman at th 
above address. 


Middle aged woman Friend desires position of trustia 
some institution or managing house-keeper in small fam 
ily, or as companion to widow or single sister, in or nett 
the city—to have a home of more account than larg 
compensation. Address B., Office of FRiEND. 


Caln Quarterly Meeting.—Hereafter Caln Quar 
terly Meeting will be held at Downingtown, on the Sixth 
day following the second Second-day in the Second asi 
Eleventh Months, and at East Caln in the Fifth and Bight 
Months at 10 a.m. Meeting of Ministers and Eldm 
the Fifth-day preceding, at the same hour and place. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., ai 
2.48 and 4.32Pp.mM. Other trains are met when req 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fin 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wit 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt 


Disp, at her residence, Moorestown, N. J., Second Mt 
17th, 1905, MARY T. Haines, wife of William B. Haine 
on her seventy-eighth birth-day. 

——,, at his residence, Moorestown, N. J., Sixth 
1st, 1905, WiLt1aM B. HAINES, in the seventy-sixth y@ 
of his age. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
from their labors and their works do follow them.” 





